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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 



AET. 

One must affirm — it is difficult to say whether with more re- 
gret or pleasure — that Mr. Huneker offers us, in his " Prom- 
enades"* the best American book of contemporary art criticism. 
The book covers a wide field, sums up a great deal of information 
and expresses no little justness of opinion. The best of mid- 
century art is represented with some earlier work, Watteau's. 
Chardin's, the great Spaniard's and Botticelli's. Mr. Huneker has 
a temperamental fondness for the Spanish as for the eighteenth 
century in France. He has a highly cultivated taste for sick 
souls, unwholesome themes and scandalous characters. There are 
those who would not serve the devil if it were God's command. 
Botticelli, he means to do well by, but how can he when he so 
visibly hankers after the unction of Memling's virgins and openly 
sympathizes with those connoisseurs who find "evidences of a 
profounder and more naive faith in the angular loveliness of the 
Flemish painters than in all the religious art of Italy and Spain " ? 
It is something, however, to have the discussion of art conducted 
by one who knows the primitives as well as the revoltes; who is 
familiar with the Eussian novelists and the rest of the uncomfort- 
able Northern souls; who is as much at home in literature as 
art. The wide swathe makes the point of view likelier, the opin- 
ions weightier. The opinions here are strictly current opinions, 
but, as a rule, of the best current. The utter injustice to Manet 
is borrowed, along with much else, from last year's young French 
criticism. The difficulty is that with all his borrowing Mr. 
Huneker does not stop long enough to understand as, for example, 
where he falls foul of Mr. Berenson for asserting Velasquez's 

* " Promenades of an Impressionist." By James Huneker. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. 
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impersonality and of Mr. Ricketts for praising his distinction. 
Indeed, the whole passage on pages 110 and 111 is what we call 
in logic a non sequitur. It says, in effect, that Mr. Berenson 
should not have called Velasquez impersonal, because a critic of 
Spanish art asserts that Morelli's methods are unsound. Any one 
who understands Morelli's methods knows them to be as appli- 
cable to a painter's later manner as to his earlier and to our own 
day equally. Who has not walked through the annual Academy 
marking the pupils of Chase, the friends of Sargent? In re- 
spect of distinction, there again, as with impressionism, the 
word has a special significance and stands for a thing apart. If 
the author of this book does not recognize distinction when he 
sees it, so much the worse for him. It is quite possible to be a 
clever journalist and never once encounter it. 

However, this book, with its wealth of biographical data, its 
candid reference to sound authority, is one the amateur cannot 
spare. It is amusing and more useful than excellent. For, when 
all is said and done, the book is prejudiced, flippant and some* 
times vulgar — too vulgar for citation. It is full of bon mots 
manques. As the jokes too often belong to a less delicate age 
than our own, so the epigrams are too often but wrestings from 
another man's wit, and the stories come in as mal a propos as those 
of the black-faced interlocutor at the end of the minstrel show. 
Often, indeed, they have the same brassy flavor. The style is 
harsh and ill tuned. The author translates, with utter non- 
chalance, whole passages at a time from French critics and 
sometimes neglects to translate. " The plucked music of a 
guitar " is candidly nonsense. The phrase " Goya stems from 
Caravaggio " is a violence to the English tongue, though the 
writer doubtless had in mind the German " stammt her." 
" Double de " means lined with and should not come out as 
"Voltaire doubled by Eabelais"; nor is a red-chalk drawing a 
sanguine; luxure is not luxury ; nor is decor decoration, but stage- 
setting; and canope is a sofa and not a canopy, as the author 
fancies; and what is one to say to a writer who translates I'ano- 
nyme, Gaddiano as Anonyme Gaddiano? It is like Mr. Anon, 
who writes so many poems! The English is lax and slipshod 
throughout and falls down repeatedly in grammar and diction. 
Only trees, not men, are "umbrageous" safely. Slang cannot 
take the place of idiom, nor incoherence and loose constructions, 
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of style, and this the overworked journalists of to-day must learn 
again as they learned it once in the days of Lamb and Hazlitt. 
Otherwise we must set in a plea that our art criticisms shall not 
be written by our Sunday journalists. 



It is a matter for great gratulation that Duret should be made 
accessible in translation. This book* is not so large as to be 
unwieldy, nor so dear as to be nnpurchasable. It offers a large 
page that says a great deal, and about forty pictures that are 
surprisingly satisfactory. Modern reproduction, applied to the 
canvases of impressionists, simply does not reproduce. Too often 
it merely belies and belittles ; at its best, as here, it can but faintly 
suggest. When the new method of painting is more firmly es- 
tablished; when a few generations have been brought up to see 
color as alone Manet, by special and divine gift, saw it, then 
some mechanical way will be devised to record such visual images. 

This book furnishes an excellent and sober introduction to the 
theory of modern painting and the personality of the great 
Frenchmen of the generation just past. M. Duret knew them 
all. He sets Manet very high, higher than do most of the 
younger critics, and recognizes him as the master of them all 
and shows him in his habit as he lived; peace-loving, yet tem- 
pestuous; modest, but conspicuous; absorbed in the personal 
vision and yet inaugurator of a great movement. 

The English of the translation is English and reads like fresh 
and living thought. 



This last collection of critical essays by Camille Mauclair,-|- 
on modern painting, chiefly recent, and such allied arts as decora- 
tion, electric lights, stage-settings, sculpture, architecture in iron 
and the beauty of ironclads, is full of material for thought. The 
tradition of sound criticism remains unbroken in Prance; even 
while we in England have only special pleading and specious 
partisanship or mere irresponsible opinion, M. Mauclair is mod- 
ern enough in feeling and attitude. He has been the friend, 
the historian, the apologist of the impressionists, these many 

* " Manet and the French Impressionists." By Theodore Duret. Trans- 
lated by J. E. Crawford Flitch, M.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., 1910. 

t " La Beaut6 des Formes." Par Camille Mauclair. Paris : Librarie 
Universelle, 1909. 



